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“I look forward to the day when British 
and American liberating armies will cross 
the channel and come to close quarters with 
the German invaders of France... but you 
may be sure that it will be because we are 
satisfied that there is a good prospect of con- 
tinuing success and that our soldiers’ lives 
are expended in accordance with sound mili- 
tary plans and not squandered for political 

considerations.” — Prime 
Minister WINS TON 
CHURCHILL, speaking at 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 








































































Net of the synthetic rubber 
situation: We approach solu- 
tion of our synthetic rubber 
production problem, but grav- 
est tire crisis lies ahead. 

Baruch report named final 
quarter of this yr as period of 
tightest pinch. Developments 
appear to bear it out. 


Rubber Director Jeffers has 
stated that 17 million passen- 
ger tires will be released for 
essential civilian driving this 
yr. This is total allotment, 
including pre-Pearl Harbor 
(grade A), all-synthetic tires, 
usable tires obtained from 
motorists last fall, and about 
a million very poor quality 
requisitioned tires, used only 
as spares. 

On the face of it, 17 million 
looks like a lot of tires. But 
we must figure that there are 
25,400,000 passenger cars in 
U S, each requiring a full com- 
plement of five tires, or a 
total of 127 million. So you 
can see about how far that 17 
million will stretch. More- 
over, most of the yr’s allot- 
ment has already been dis- 
tributed, with four mo’s more 
to go. 

Naturally, all of our pas- 
senger cars don’t need new 
tires; millions of tires have 
been recapped and otherwise 
conserved. But even the chap 
whose tires were in pretty 
good shape a yr or 18 mo’s 
ago, is now beginning to look 
speculatively at his casings. 

Next yr? Director Jeffers 
hopes for 30 million all-syn- 
thetics. No one can be too 
sure about it. Even so, it will 
oe a tight squeeze, consider- 
ing age of practically all tires 
now in service. Plainly, a lot 
of us are going to be riding 
on rims unless we're careful. 








ee 


prophesies... 


' CONGRESS: Beyond question, one of first measures up 
after summer recess will be legislation to curb drafting of 
| fathers this yr. Everything considered, we doubt bill will 
pass. Expert testimony, in closed session, will probably swing 
enough votes to defeat measure, though it may be close. 
Pres would undoubtedly support War dep’t with veto if it 


came to that. 


Look for Congress to sniff suspiciously at idealistic “feed 
the world” program. Members, reflecting home opinion, 
won’t like idea of a world federation to handle farm produce. 





Though he spoke in a tongue alien 
to their ears, Prime Minister 
Churchill, in his Quebec speech this 
wk, was plainly talking to the peo- 
ple of Russia. His tone was friend- 
ly, but not markedly placating. And 
on the primary issue of a second 
front, the Prime Minister made it 
clear that Britain and U S will be 
guided by military rather than po- 
litical considerations. 

We grow a little weary of all this 
talk of “mystery” surrounding Rus- 
sia. Whatever else we may say of 
the Russian gov’t, we cannot rightly 
accuse them of mysterious conduct. 
In their call for help, they have 
been about as subtle as a saxophon- 
ist. We may not be able militarily 
to respond to that call. But we can- 
not, in all conscience, say there’s 
anything mysterious about it! 


FIFTH YEAR OF WAR: We be- 
gan, this wk, our fifth yr of World 
War II in a somewhat better posi- 
tion than seemed probable 12 mo’s 
ago. But it is prudent to reflect 
that we have yet the greater—and 
rougher—part of our journey be- 
fore us. Without disparaging prog- 
ress, let u. remember that Allied 
forces have yet to set foot on Con- 
tinental Europe. Even the Rus- 
sians, spectacularly successful, are 
only reclaiming their own. In the 
Pacific, we have won a few tortuous 
island footholds at agonizing cost, 
and we have driven our enemy from 
the Aleutians. The battle of Burma, 


the conquest for China are yet to 
come. While the program of all- 
out bombing holds great promise, 
it remains—a promise. Our war is 
not yet won. Indeed, it is scarcely 
more than well begun. Let us hope 
that another yr will see our blue- 
prints for victory translated into 
further concrete achievements. 


PACIFIC: One needs no clairo- 
voyant powers to assume Japanese 
consternation over raiding of the 
Marcus island, a scant 1200 mi from 
Tokio, and the knowledge that the 
mainland of Nippon might as read- 
ily have suffered onslaught. But in 
truth it is not these sporadic raids 
that Japan has to fear; it is our 
growing power in the Pacific, and 
more particularly, perhaps, the 
technological improvement in our 
flying craft. The coming Fortress 
which Gen Arnold described this 
wk as capable of making a round- 
trip to Europe carrying half-a-box- 
car-load of bombs, could just as 
well fly from an Aleutian base to 
Tokio and return. It is not im- 
probable that such raids may be at- 
tempted presently for psychological 
effect. But, again, they do not pro- 
vide the pattern for winning a war. 

Our pressing problem in the Pa- 
cific, at this stage is one of sup- 
ply. Thus the coming campaign 
to re-open the Burma Road, and be- 
yond that, to disgorge the Japs 
from inland positions in China. It 
will not be easy. 


















Oude 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles 


Haddon Spurgeon 








“I cannot understand how a 
Christian can be anything else but 
a Nazi.” — BLessinc DAHLE, newly- 
appointed Quisling “bishop” of Ber- 
gen, Norway. 


“ ” 


“This war is different from the 
last one. Our boys went off to it 
without the customary shouts and 
waving flags. Why not believe they 
can come back without the custo- 
mary aftermath of cynicism, self- 
ishness, dishonesty and despair.”— 
JOHN TEMPLE GrRaVEs II, addressing 
Ala Press Ass’n. 


“ec ” 


“Finland ought to hurry and get 
out of the war in order to be the 
first prodigal son to ret’n to the 
parental fold of democracy. Only 
the first prodigal is assured a real 
welcome.”—A Finnish spokesman. 


oe ” 


“Would you rather go to the Doc- 
tor or the Dentist?” — Dorotny 
PaRKER, aSked whether she prefers 
writing prose or poetry. 


oe ” 


“This administration may have 
wasted billions of dollars, but when 
you look back on so many who have 
gone, the waste and abuse of fine 
brains has run into large figures, 
also.”—RAYMOND CLAPPER, discuss- 
ing resignation of Undersec’y Sum- 
NER WELLES. 


“e ” 


“The enemy could have raided 
the mainland if he wanted to, so 
the people of Japan must further 
solidify the defense against the 
enemy.”—ToOKIO RabDIo, commenting 
on U S Navy assault on Marcus is- 
land, 1200 mi from Tokio. 





“No mother of young children 
should be recruited in industry un- 
til the last bridge-player has been 


drafted.”—Mrs. Paut Dovctas, in 
Town Meeting of the Air. 


“e ” 


“There are those who just can’t 
believe the church is alive unless 
somebody is washing dishes in the 
church kitchen or waxing the floor 
for a parish-house party.”—Bishop 
THos CasaDy, Episcopal Diocese otf 
Okla. 

«“ ”” 

“I just came in to buy some Sin- 
atra records.”—BING CROSBY, ap- 
pearing on Johnny Mercer’s Music 
Shop radio program. 

“ec ” 

“I am just a de luxe slave.”— 
O.tvia DEHAVILAND, motion picture 
actress, seeking to break 7-yr con- 
tract with Warner Bros. 

“ ” 

“If we lose Russia, I do not be- 
lieve for a moment that we will 
lose the war, but I would change 
my prediction about the time of 
victory.”—Harry L HOopxKIns, writ- 
ing in American Magazine. 

“ ” 

“I understand she came in on a 
wing and a_ typewriter.” — Dave 
Boone, commenting on Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s 6500-mi trip to Pacific front. 


“Soon Japanese everywhere will 
beg for mercy which they have 
never shown our airmen.”—Maj- 
Gen CLaIRE L CHENNAULT. 

“ ” 


“When the Pohutu geyser, play- 
ing to a height of 60 ft, shot up... 
steam, the crowd sang, For She’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow.”—AP dispatch 
from Auckland, N Z, describing 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s visit to a local at- 
traction. 

“é 39 


“Rudolf Hess is just an overgrown 
Boy Scout.” — BRENDAN BRACKEN, 
British Minister of Information. 
(An unguarded reference which 
aroused ire of Scout executives here 
and abroad. Bracken apologized.) 

“ ” 

“The military services in the post- 
war period, and even today, can 
make or break the markets for most 
industries and most enterprises by 
their allocation of contracts and 
contract terms. . . The total sums 
for public works, available or esti- 
mated, look puny beside this con- 
centration ($200 billion) of eco- 
nomic power in the hands of the 
military.”—LEON HENDERSON, former 
head of OPA, writing in Common 
Sense. 

«“ ” 


“I may have earned a messenger’s 
salary, or a file clerk’s salary, but 
I certainly have not been earning 
$3200 a yr.”—A former employe of 
WPB, testifying to Byrd committee. 
The employe a graduate of Har- 
vard business school, hired to com- 
pile statistical reports, stated that 
he spent his time running errands, 
punching pages and putting them 
in note books. 
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Politically, The War 
Goes Stale 


RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Two men with the political spark 
of Mr Roosevelt and Mr Churchill 
once could have produced some- 
thing more electrifying than the 
listless “Declaration of Quebec.” 

Something more certainly was 
needed. 

Politically, the war is going stale. 
Everybody was taking a vacation 
this yr. 

In England, people are turning 
thoughts more and more toward 
normal peacetime activities. Here 
in America, we find more each day 
who think the war is almost won. 

Mfgrs are asking to be relieved 
of warcontracts,so they can make 
baby buggies. 

Women war workers are dropping 
out. Yet McNutt wants two million 
more workers this yr. Draft di- 
rector Hershey wants 446,000 fath- 
ers by Dec 1. And the people of U 
S are asked for $15 billion for a 
third war loan. 

If we are to raise that money, 
if those fathers are to be taken 
without leaving a trail of burning 
resentment, if two million war 
workers volunteer to do hard man- 
ua! work, everybody has to feel 
deeply that a hard war is yet to 
be finished, and that victory and a 
new automobile are not around the 
corner. 

Allied military direction is skill- 
ful and successful. But in political 
direction, in that essential art of 
inspiring a whole people to fight for 
a purpose that will live beyond vic- 
tory, the Declaration of Quebec of- 
fers us nothing. 

All in all, a frightening sugges- 
tion of politicai bankruptcy comes 
out of the stale air here. Quebec 
might have invigorated all of us, 
and our tired friends abroad, but 
it was an opportunity lost.—Con- 
dnsed from Mr Clapper’s syndi- 
cated newspaper feature. 


CASUALTIES—War 

Actual figures are a military sec- 
ret, but it is unofficially admitted 
that *%; of our war-wounded are 
“amputees”. The biggest percent- 
age have lost one leg, usually the 
right one—often the results of 
fiendishly perfected land mines.—J 
P McEvoy, “You Can Walk Without 
Legs!”, Hygeia, 8-'43. 


COM MERCE—Flux 
Business—the buying and selling 
of goods and _ services—goes on 
within a pool of customers who are 
in a constant state of flux. From 
the pool there is a river of life, 
leading to its end: the cemeteries. 
To the pool leads another river of 
life whose source is the cradle — 
Cart W Dreprerp, “Begin Selling 
‘Free Enterprise’ in The Kinder- 
garten”, Printers’ Ink, 8-23-’43. 


DEFINITION—Obvious 


More on the wondrous workings 
of OPA: Bureau last wk issued a 
2500-word press release announcing 
reduction in “present highly in- 
flated prices of cabbage seeds.” Un- 
der the subheading “Definition” we 
read: “‘Cabbage seed’ (brassica 
capitata) is the seed used to grow 
cabbages”. 


FREEDOM—and Duty 

He who says, “My worldly duties 
are irksome to me; I will leave them 
and go into solitude, where I shall 
be as free as the air” thinking to 
gain freedom thus, will find only a 
harder slavery. The tree of Free- 
dom is rooted in Duty, and he who 
would pluck its sweet fruits must 
discover joy in Duty—Jas ALLEN, 
quoted in Good Business. 


HARMONY 
Harmony is often obtained by 


playing second fiddle—Threads, h 
m Geometric Tool Co. 


HOME—Making 

Give a woman a potted geranium 
and a skillet, and she will make a 
home.—An _ unidentified Pullman 
Car Philosopher. 


INDUSTRY 

Watch the face of the clock, and 
you will never be more than one of 
the hands.—Specialty Salesman. 





How to Keep From Losing 
(Russian Recipe) 


“First, and before everything, 
one saves a_ besieged city by 
swearing that the enemy will not 
get into it. This sounds absurd, 
but it isn’t. 


“It happened many times in 
this war that military leaders 
went on building defenses for a 
place that they knew would ul- 
timately be surrendered—for a 
place they had already given up 
in their hearts. 

“In a situation such as the one 
that faced us here in Tula (Mos- 
cow suburb) it is all-important 
to meet the issue squarely and 
be absolutely determined to die 
rather than to yield. The great- 
est element of resistance is this 
very will to resist, unanimously 
shared by the responsible lead- 
ers and all the inhabitants of 
a town. We possessed this will 
in Tula. After resisting Napo- 
leon and Denikin, we had no in- 
tention to hand Tula over to 
Hitler.” — Eve Curie, quoting 
ZHAVORONKOV, a sec’y of the 
Communist Party, in Journey 
Among Warriors’ (Doubleday, 
$3.50) . 











LABOR—Searcity 
Sign in a shoe repair shop: “If 
your shoes aren’t ready, please be 


patient. Two of our employes have 
gone after a heel to save your 
soles.” 


NATURE—by Mail-Order 
When Japs invaded Aleutian Is- 
lands, natives of bare, windswept 
chain were transported to Alaskan 
mainland. Many, according to Jos 
Driscoll, author of War Discovers 
Alaska, complained that their new 
home had too many trees—there 
was not enough room to walk 
around in. 
Driscoll asked one small lad if he 
had ever seen a tree before. 
“Sure,” said the boy. “At Christ- 
mastime. Christmas trees our 
teacher bought for us.” 
“Christmas trees? Where did you 
get Christmas trees?” 


The boy beamed. “From Sears, 
Roebuck.” — Book-of-The-Month- 
Club News. 
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Jim Crow in the Deep North 


It is recorded that upon a time once, a young Federal officeholder in 
Juneau, who became engaged to a girl in the States, obtained the approval 
of her family only by parading before the collective group to prove he was 
no Eskimo. That pretty well illustrates our abysmal ignorance of “the 49th 


state”. 


Jos DRISCOLL, roving reporter of the N Y Herald-Tribune, labors 


valiantly to dispel that ignorance in his new book, War Discovers Alaska 
(Lippincott, $3.) And he gives us, at the same time, some interesting side- 
lights on the home life and social status of the original Alaskans—the 
Eskimos, Indians and Aleuts. For example: 


In Alaska, the natives, as they are 
collectively designated, are subject- 
ed to endless slights and snubs. 
Their social position is equivalent 
to that of a Negro in Georgia or 


Mississippi. 
Sometimes this discrimination 
backfires. Fairbanks was plunged 


into a dither several yrs ago, when 
a beautiful girl was selected in a 
competition to be Miss Alaska, be- 
fore it was discovered that she was 
half Indian. After much head- 
shaking and scratching, the town’s 
fathers decided to concede that she 
was half Eskimo—Eskimos ranking 
a fraction higher on the social scale 
than Indians. 

Gov Gruening, always a crusader 
for minorities, grows wrathful on 
the subject of discrimination against 
the real natives of Alaska.. At a 
time when, as he says, we are fight- 
ing a world war for democracy and 
the four freedoms, Alaskan hotels, 
restaurants and cafes flaunt signs 
reading, “Native Trade Not Solic- 
ited” or “No Natives or Filipinos 
Wanted”. 

Until war broke out, the Japanese 
in Alaska rated higher than either 
Filipinos or Chinese. When war 
packed the Japanese off to intern- 
ment camps, Filipinos and Chinese 
moved a rung up the social ladder. 

The Alaskan Indians are like 
the Indians of the States, though 
not so tall, so silent nor so rich 
from oil royalties. The Eskimos 
and the Aleuts (natives of the 
Aleutian islands) show a high per- 
centage of Oriental blood. The 
Aleuts also show some Russian and 
American blood. All are friendly 
and childlike in their simplicity. 
All are thoroughly Amercanized 


and crave ice cream cones and Es- 
kimo pies, the latter being as much 
of a novelty to the Eskimos as chop 
suey is to the Chinese. 

In his headquarters at Juneau, 
Superintendent Hirst, of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, employs 
Eskimo and Indian girls as secre- 
taries—“and they are good ones, too” 
he says. They are neat and clean, 
as powdered and roughed as any 
American secretary, and they dress 
the American way. They could pass 
for typical Americans, except that 
they are more polite. 

Eskimos, Aleuts and Indians are 
full citizens of the U S. They are 
subject to the draft and the income 
tax, although it has been imprac- 
tical to enforce either in isolated 
communities. Those in military ser- 
vice—and the number is consider- 
able—have given an excellent ac- 
count of themselves. As aborigines, 
they enjoy special privileges, being 
permitted to hunt and fish out of 
season in the interest of self-pres- 
ervation. 

The natives can be high-hat to- 
ward each other on occasion. In- 
dians don’t relish being called Es- 
kimos, and vice versa. 

When the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs was given charge over the na- 
tives, the Indians were pleased that 
the Bureau was named in their 
honor, as they thought; the Aleuts 
were neutral, but Eskimos were 
grieved. They were only partially 
soothed by assurance that Indian 
was a vague generic term to bu- 
reaucrats in Washington and that 
linking the Eskimos up with the In- 
dians was purely coincidental and 
not meant to refiect on any Eski- 
mo, living or dead. 








NOBILITY—Earned 


Harmodius, descended from a 
long line of noble families, once re- 
viled Iphicrates for his mean birth. 


The latter, a shoemaker’s son who 
had become a gen’l, replied: 

“My nobility begins with me. 
Yours ends with you.”—Kalends, 
h m Waverly Press. 





A Downtown Air Terminal—is it 
Fantastic? —EarL—E K Raprorp, The 
American City, 8-’43. 


“Well, anyway” some of our 
critics consoled themselves, “it’s 
fortunate the City Plan Commis- 
sion serves without compensation— 
at least the taxpayer’s money is not 
being wasted on such a starry-eyed 
dream.” 

But that “dream” is very real to 
the City Plan Commission of Kan- 
sas City. It is in no sense fantastic 
or visionary. It is one of the prin- 
cipal items included in the city’s 
Post-War Planning Program — a 
downtown air terminal. This rec- 
ommendation is the result of a 
year’s study of the practical use ot 
the helicopter plane for air taxi- 
cab service. Members of the Com- 
mission know that lack of vision; 
the inability to sense advanced 
trends in transportation in the past 
two decades are factors responsible 
for most of the work now being 
done in the City Plan office. 


Guided by the experience of two 
eras of transportation—the street- 
car and automobile eras—the Com- 
mission visions a complete network 
of airports in surrounding terri- 
tory, and believes that a centrally- 
located air terminal should be given 
A-1 priority. 

Obviously, skyways as well as 
highways must be considered as 
city planning problems. Unlimited 
in scope and direction is the super- 
highway of the air—a highway 
which runs in all directions, and 
which will be open for traffic the 
moment appropriate airplanes are 
available. No steel rails, and no 
concrete roadways are required. We 
must be ready for the “go” signal 
when this superhighway is opened, 
shortly after the war. 

From a terminal, in the heart of 
the downtown district, taxi planes 
can reach ports adjacent to the city 
in 5 or 10 min. Such a terminal 
might service airports within 100 mi. 
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News of the New 





MEDICINE: There is now no 
generally accepted anti-tuberculosis 
vaccine, although a substance made 
from the whole tuberculosis organ- 
ism is used to some extent—mostly 
outside the U S. Thus considerable 
importance attaches to current ex- 
periments under way at Stanford 
U, which attempt to utilize a rel- 
atively harmless chemical extracted 
from the tuberculosis germ as a 
vaccine. This chemical, a carbohy- 
drate, is believed by many to be 
the substance responsible for im- 
munity. If current tests on lab ani- 
mals are promising, we may yet 
have for humans an effective vac- 
cine producing immunity without 
allergic reaction. 


The most promising relief for 
cancer sufferers may lie in the fu- 
ture discovery of a chemical that 
will damage malignant cancer with- 
out too greatly harming healthy 
tissues. Last wk, Memorial Hospital 
in N Y, one of world’s greatest can- 
cer institutes, announced in its an- 
nual report three chemicals which 
approach the desired goal. These 
chemicals (unnamed) do appear to 
retard cancer without doing equal 
harm to healthy tissues. But the 
difference is slight, not enough to 
make any of the three useful for 
human beings. Nevertheless, the 
discovery is tremendously important 
for the hope it holds out. It brings 
us one step nearer a chemical cure 
and prevention of cancer. 


High blood pressure may, in fu- 
ture, be reduced thru use of a sub- 
stance not yet isolated. It appears 
to be closely associated with vita- 
min A, though it apparently is not 
the pure vitamin itself. Drs Walk- 
erlin & Moss, U of Ill have been 
experimenting in this direction for 
some time. Their first conclusion 
was that vitamin A itself in large 
amounts, lowers blood pressure. But 
it is now clear, they say, that sci- 
ence must look for the unknown 
substance associated with vitamin. 


“ ” 


PRODUCTION: More _ uniform, 


accurate and less costly production 
of small tools is expected from new- 
ly designed electric salt bath fur- 
nace. It is now possible to heat- 
treat tools of extreme length, such 
as saw blades. 





Odds & Ends 

Dublin now has a new Jewish 
synagogue, built with German 
money. Two yrs ago, a German 
plane got lost, bombed Dublin in 
error. Several bldgs were de- 
stroyed, including the synagogue. 
German gov’t apologized; paid 
reparation in full. In Dublin, 
restored edifice is known as “Hit- 
ler’s synagogue”. 

In Chicago last wk, officers of 
Football Writers ass’n were 
unanimously re-elected. Reason: 
the $6.40 in treasury was not 
enough to change the stationery, 
if new officers were voted in. 

Civilian husbands of WACs 
aren’t entitled to $50 monthly 
allowance which civilian wives of 
soldiers get. It’s been settled 
officially by ODB. But ODB will 
pay off in cases of WACs who 
have dependent children, moth- 
ers, brothers, sisters. 

Sign of the times, in an east 
coast village where dimouts are 
frequent: 

Please Don’t Drive 
A Black Horse at Night 











ORIGINS 


If held indoors, in the long ago, 
the dances were bran dances, and 
if the proofreader changes that to 
“barn” dances, he can just change 
it back. They were originally bran 
dances because the floor was spread 
several inches thick with bran. In 
the 1920’s, when youth went primi- 
tive again, they called them barn 
dances.—ALFRED MyYnopers, Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn) Times. 

“ ” 

Sabotage is a curious word of ob- 
scure origin, meaning, in an earlier 
sense, “to tread with wooden shoes”. 

It is suggested that the modern 
meaning resulted from the action of 
certain peasants who threw their 
wooden shoes into industrial mach’y, 
as a protest.—Editorial, American- 
German Review, 8-’43. 


PERSONNEL—Morale 
Socking the Axis is a daily rou- 
tine with workers at the N A Wood- 
worth Co, Ferndale, Mich plant. 
The company has pasted a picture 
of Hitler on all time clocks. Each 
time an employe checks in or out— 
Adolf gets punched.—Forbes. 


Confidentially 


thru a 
Megaphone 


Nee 


In an earlier era, one of the 
favorite schemes of the ghoulishly 
unscrupulous involved obtaining 
from clipping services death no- 
tices of persons in smail towns and 
rural communities. The plan was 
to send, in the name of the de- 
ceased, a cheap mail-order Bible, 
with a substantial C O D charge. 
Surviving relatives would reason, 
sentimentally, that this was the 
last purchase of the Dear Departed. 
“Poor John!” they would refiect, 
“He knew his time was at hand. 
He wanted to be prepared.” Forth- 
with, they’d accept the shipment, 
paying a prohibitive price. 

We now hear reports that a var- 
iation of this snide racket is being 
practiced upon families of our 
servicemen who have lost their 
lives in battle. The racketeer writes 
the head of the family, at the ad- 
dress given in the news item, stat- 
ing that Private Joe Doakes owes 
a substantial balance on a watch 
(or some item of jewelry) which 
he had planned as a present for his 
mother. It is suggested that the 
family pay this balance due and 
obtain the precious memento. Gov’t 
authorities are already looking into 
this racket. Meanwhile, if you hear 
of this cruel hoax, or any varia- 
tion of it, attempted, you will ma- 
terially assist authorities by sub- 
mitting full particulars to nearest 
FBI office. 

Some midwestern industries are 
trying out a new plan to relieve 
manpower shortage: it’s the “apron 
shift,” made up of housewives eager 
to help in the war effort, but whose 
household duties prevent working 
a full period. The first group works 
from 8 a. m. until noon. Then a 2nd 
group takes over from one until 
five p. m. They are paid at prevail- 
ing hourly rates. 

Jos Eastman, who has been try- 
ing to crack down on non-essential 
travel, is embarrassed by continual 
peregrinations of Mrs Guess Who. 
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ROMANCE—Difficulties 

A young lady, signing herself 
“Cheated” recently put this poser 
to Ann Landers, lovelorn editor of 
Chicago Sun: 

“How can one make daytime 
dates romantic? I have met THE 
man but he works nights and we 
can have no evening dates: How 


can I get engaged with no stars to 
help me?” 

Miss Landers’ counsel: 
afternoon movies. 


Try the 





A man steadfast of purpose in 
a righteous cause is not shaken 
from his fixed determination by 
the zeal of citizens urging base 
action, nor by the face of a 
threatening despot. If the 
vault of heaven should crash 
down upon him, you may be sure 
the fragments will strike him 
still undismayed.—Horace, from 
the Third Book of Odes. 











SAGACITY 

“There are two things necessary 
for success, my boy,” cautioned a 
fond father. “They are honesty 
and sagacity.” 

“What is honesty, father?” 

“No matter what happens, or how 
adversely it affects you, always keep 
your word, once you have given it.” 

“And sagacity?” 

“Never give it.’—Financial Post 
(Canada). 


SUCCESS— in Hollywood 

The other noon, at RKO I was 
introduced to Barbara Hale who, 
from obscurity, is about to leap to 
limelight as Frank Sinatra’s heart- 
throb in Higher and Higher. 

Miss Hale tried to tell me how be- 
wildered she is by her sudden stroke 
of luck. “You know” she concluded, 
“T’ve even got a body now.” 

I permitted myself an appraising 
stare. “Obviously” I said, “and a 
very attractive one, too.” 

Miss Hale blushed. “You mis- 
understand” she said with consider- 
able hauteur. “I now have a dress- 


American Scene 


Saga of 
The Seagulls 


It was rather late in a hot July 
of the year 1847 when a bedraggled 
band of faithful Mormons came 
belatedly to a promising valley at 
the base of the Wasatch moun- 
tains, in Utah. “It is enough” said 
Brigham Young, raising a pious 
hand. “This is the place.” 

The season was too far spent to 
attempt anything in the way of a 
crop. However, with the _ early 
spring of 1848, Mormon hopes ran 
high. But these sagebrush acres 
hardily resisted all efforts at culti- 
vation. More than one Mormon 
ploughshare was broken in a vain 
effort to turn the hard-baked sur- 
face. Yet the ingenious outcasts 
were not to be lightly turned aside. 
They dammed up the little stream 
now known as City Creek, flooded 
the fertile acres—and planted their 
seed. 

It was a good growing year. The 
crops flourished. The devout Mor- 
mons gave thanks to a Higher 
Power—and battled to keep down 
the sagebrush, natural heritor of 
the soil. 

Then, suddenly, when fields of 
grain were ripening, and all seemed 
well with the world—the locusts 
came. They came in such blacken- 
ing droves as to threaten immedi- 
ate and complete destruction of the 
crops. The Mormons, helpless, but 
not hopeless, turned to prayer. They 
asked the Lord to deliver them. 
And in Salt Lake City’s Temple 





Square they delight to tell how He 
answered their supplication. The 
Lord sent the seagulls to devour 
the locusts. And a part of the crop 
was salvaged. 

Never before had guils been 
known to venture so far inland. 
Clearly, they had fluttered from 
the Hand of Providence, spread 
prodigally above the valiey. And the 
reverent Mormons, harboring the 
legend year upon year, resolved, in 
time, to erect a monument unique 
in the annals of a nation rather 
addicted to monolithic memorials. 
On Temple Square it stands today 
—a monument dedicated to sea- 
gulls. 

Since the gulls were never again 
seen in the Wasatch valley, there 
were those who came, with the 
passing yrs, to scoff at the story of 
Seagull Salvation. A fanciful tale, 
they said, not to be swallowed 
without a sprinkling of salt. 

And then, in the hot summer ot 
1943, something happened. After 
nearly a century of unexplained 
absence, the gulls came back. Some 
said it was the War. Unaccustomed 
activity in the not-so-Pacific had 
driven them inland. That seemed 
rather a wild shot. But no one of- 
fered a better explanation. 

Anyhow, the gulls came back. 
Back to Temple Square. They fiut- 
tered about the monument dedi- 
cated in their honor. And from the 
Shallow pool at its base—they 
swiped the glittering goldfish!— 
Based on a news item in The 
Protestant Voice. 








maker’s form in studio wardrobe— 
reserved especially for me.”—JIMMIE 
Fripter, in his Hollywood Col. 


VISION—Lack 

The Wrights flew, and flew, and 
flew (in a cow pasture) in 1904-05, 
in plain sight of a sightless world. 
They worked up to 5-min flights; 
18-min; 25-min; 38-min, but it still 
wasn’t news! You could draw a cir- 
cle around that field beyond which 
nobody saw or apparently cared. 

Even Fred Kelly, author of the 


authorized Wright biography, who 
was then reporting for a Dayton 
daily, was sure it was all nonsese. 


—KEditorial, Scientific American, 
8-'43. 

YOUTH—Heritage 

If you _ still consider yourself 


young, build up a heritage for your- 
self by extending the age limit for 
youth to those older than yourself. 
It gives you that many more yrs 
of cherished youth—York Composi- 
tor, h m York Composition Co. 
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G EMSs Fer OM 
Lesteryear 


I Hear America Singing 


WaLt WHITMAN 


Most poets bring out collections 
of their wares, under arresting new 
titles, at frequent intervals, much 
as the vendor of motor cars offers 
his new models. Walt Whitman 
never took the trouble to follow this 
precedent. He issued Leaves of 
Grass in 1855, in his 36th yr, and 
continued to print enlarged editions 
of the same book, under the same 
title as long as he lived; in fact the 
final edition was prepared on his 
death bed in 1892. Whitman be- 
came a printer’s devil at 12; a prac- 
tical printer a few yrs later. He was 
a nurse during the Civil war; later 
a gov’t clerk, but in 1873 he was at- 
tacked by paralysis and retired to 
Camden, N J where he spent the 
remainder of his life. He died in 
1892 at the age of 73. 





I hear America singing, the varied 
carols I hear, 

Those of mechanics, each one sing- 
ing his as it should be, blithe 
and strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he 
measures his plank or beam, 
The mason singing his as he makes 
ready for work, or leaves off 

work, 

The boatman singing what belongs 
to him in his boat, the deck- 
hand singing on the steamboat 
deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on 
his bench, the hatter singing as 
he stands, 

The wood-cutter’s song, the plough- 
boy’s on his way in the morn- 
ing, or at noon intermission or 
at sundown, 

The delicious singing of the mother, 
or the young wife at work, or of 
the girl sewing or washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him 
or her and to none else, 

The day what belongs to the day— 
at night the party of young fel- 
lows, robust, friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their 
strong melodious songs. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Sen CLAUDE PEPPER 


In the days before Prohibi- 
tion, a noble Southern lady 
was an ardent champion of that 
cause. She used to go about 
lecturing and giving demon- 
Strations on the evils of strong 
drink. 


Her favorite sure-fire stunt 
was to pick up a glass of water, 
hold it up in its transparent 
beauty to the audience. Then 
she plucked a little worm from 
a concealed box, dropped it in- 
to the water, where it swam 
vigorously about. 


Next, the temperance lecturer 
held up a glass of liquor. Into 
this glass she dropped the little 
worm. It swam about, vigor- 
ously at first, then slowly and 
more slowly, until at last it 
curled up dead on the bottom of 
the glass. 


“Now, my friends” the lectur- 
er was wont to inquire, “what 
does this demonstration prove?” 


On one memorable occasion, 
an old reprobate, about half 
tight, staggered to his feet, held 
up his hand and cried, “Lady, 
I can tell you.” 


The speaker smiled benignly. 
“God bless you, my friend. You 
tell us.” 


“It proves” ‘said the bum, in 
a tone of profound deliberation 
“that if you drink enough 
liquor you won’t never be both- 
ered with worms.” 








Little Susie had been told that 
she mustn’t harm bees. “The bee” 
said Mother “makes something 
good for us to eat. Now, guess 
what?” 


“Oh, I know!” £Susie’s’ eyes 
brightened. “Was that a vitamin 
B?”—Parents’ Mag. 


Marlene Dietrich finally settled 
her tax difficulties with the gov’t, 
and has rec’d back her jewelry 
which Treasury Dep’t kept in cus- 
tody. She was mildly surprised re- 
cently when 15 gov’t representa- 
tives appeared with a small pkg 
containing her jewels. Why, she in- 
quired were such extraordinary 
precautions taken. The jewels were 
not as valuable as all that. 

“Oh” said the spokesman, “I am 
the only one assigned. The other 
14 just wanted to see Marlene 
Dietrich.”"—Smney Sxkousky, in his 
Hollywood col. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Sucak Dappy: A form of 
crystalized sap.—Phoenir Flame. 


“ ” 


Income taxes are so high 
people can make more money 
these days being poor.—Tommy 
FITZGERALD, Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


“ ” 
Woman’s definition of a bore: 


A man in love with another 
woman.—WALTER WINCHELL. 











On week-end leave, a soldier at- 
tended a movie house in the city 
near camp. He was taken in tow 
by an usher who led him skyward 
on ramp after ramp to the floor 
level of the top balcony, where he 
stopped and pointed upward into 
the grayness. “You'll find a seat 
up there somewhere. This is as far 
up as I go. Above this level, my 
nose bleeds.”—Judy’s. 


Observed on the back of an auto- 
mobile, bearing a wedding party 
thru Louisville recently: one of 
those gov’t anti-spy posters, with 
the fateful warning, “The result ot 
careless talking.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





